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VI. — Prudentius and Christian Humanism 
By Professor EDWARD KENNARD RAND 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The fourth century of our era was one of the most splendid 
and momentous epochs in European civilization. It witnessed 
the triumph of a new faith, which, necessarily rejecting what 
seemed false and harmful in ancient culture, retained its 
better elements as a vital part of a liberal education. This 
programme of a new and Christian humanism is first pro- 
claimed by Lactantius. He did not invent the idea; it is 
implicitly recognized by St. Clement of Alexandria, Minucius 
Felix, and others, who descend in a golden and apostolic suc- 
cession from St. Paul and are chronicled in the seventieth 
letter of St. Jerome. But Lactantius' Divinae Institutiones, 
a title that we might translate, The Principles of Christian 
Education, has the value of a systematic utterance and a 
standard work. The principles which he there sets forth do 
not differ essentially from those to which Cicero, one of the 
best educated men in human history, had subscribed, save 
that the queen of the arts and sciences is no longer human 
philosophy, but divine; trivium and quadrivium, centering 
about the study of the great authors of the past, train the 
mind to its highest exercise, philosophic reasoning, but reason- 
ing about the data of a revelation. This programme of 
Christian humanism, with inevitable ups and downs and the 
inevitably different emphases of different temperaments, be- 
came the controlling principle of education ; with new modi- 
fications and temporary eclipses, it traversed the following 
ages, down into our own times, when it lost its religious 
character and encountered the elective system. It were rash 
to prophesy its future. I am concerned with the Christian 
humanism established in the fourth century, regarding it as a 
reasonable and vital movement, essaying a middle course 
between the mutually opposing criticisms levelled against the 
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period, the one in behalf of Neo-Paganism by Gibbon, and 
the other in behalf of Neo-Montanism by the good Dean 
Merivale. I look with sympathy on the attempt of the 
Church to guard its peculiar treasure with zeal, but to treasure 
no less devoutly its heritage in the culture of the past. 

Prudentius is far and away the best exponent of the Chris- 
tian humanism of the fourth century, so far as it is expressed 
in poetry. He is an artist, a careful student of style, but he 
is also, in an original and highly skilful fashion, an apologist 
of Christianity. There is always this twofold aspect of his 
work. 

Our poet was born in Spain in the year 348. In 405, when 
he was fifty-seven years old, he prepared an edition of his 
poems, with a brief preface. In this we learn of his previous 
career of law and statesmanship. His life falls into two parts, 
the one devoted to negotium, the other relaxed in otium — 
that lost and blessed art of uninterrupted and congenial toil. 
His works were written, apparently, in quick succession, and 
he did not long survive their final publication. He died about 
the year 410. 

There is obviously an aesthetic, or logical, purpose in the 
arrangement of Prudentius' works, as he describes them in 
his preface, but in discussing them I shall not adhere to this 
order, or to any assumed chronological scheme. I begin with 
two poems often misjudged, particularly by those who, re- 
pelled by the titles, have not read them. Apotheosis and 
Hamartigeneia, ' The Nature of the Holy Trinity ' and ' The Nature 
of Original Sin ' — who would be tempted to read further than 
these announcements of the poet's theme? But the headings 
de Rerum Natura and Georgicon Libri are quite as prosaic, and 
yet magnificent poetry lies just beyond them. Perhaps the 
prosaically named poems of Prudentius contain surprises for 
the reader who persists to their end. He will learn, first of all, 
that the Apotheosis is not primarily an exposition of an ab- 
struse theological doctrine. Aime Puech, the author of an 
excellent book on our poet, is, curiously, one of those who 
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have erred in the interpretation of this work. Starting with 
the idea that the subject is the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
he wonders x that among the heresies discussed that of Arius 
is given no mention, and concludes that Prudentius warily 
avoided controversies not thoroughly aired in the West or 
definitely adjudged by the Church. But surely, at the end 
of the fourth century, the Church had made up its mind about 
Arius ; our poet had heard too much rather than too little 
about him. He is sufficiently damnatory of Arius in another 
poem (Psych. 794), but here his endeavor is not to settle the 
question of the Holy Trinity. The heresies discussed bear 
primarily on another matter, the real subject of the poem, 
which is indicated in the title, Apotheosis. It is deification — 
the deification of all human nature in the Incarnation of our 
Lord. The Hamartigeneia, in contrast, treats of the origin 
of evil and the degeneration of human kind. The two works 
are companion pieces, forming a kind of Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. Their theological titles cover a multi- 
tude of topics familiar to the reader of Lucretius — the 
nature of the soul, the question of its immortality, the crea- 
tion of the world, the freedom of the will, the descent of man, 
and the corruption of nature. To the contemporaries of 
Prudentius, these works must have come, to borrow a phrase 
of Thamin's, 2 as an intellectual coup d'etat. For the first 
time, the inner mysteries of the faith were proclaimed by 
a Christian Lucretius. The style of this new poetry is Vir- 
gilian rather than Lucretian. I am not speaking of direct 
appropriations, which have all been duly collected, 3 and 
which do not bulk large, but of the flavor of Prudentius' 
verse. He has not the magic touch of Virgil, but he has 
mastered the art of the Virgilian hexameter with more delicacy 
than those martial and resonant singers, Juvenal, Lucan, and 

1 Prudence, Htude sur la poisie latine chretienne au iv e siecle (1888), 173 f. 

2 R. Thamin, St. Ambroise el la morale chritienne au iv e siecle (1895), 1. He 
is speaking of the de Officiis Ministrorum. 

3 See F. S. Dexel, Des Prudentius VerhSllnis zu Vergil, 1907 ; E. B. Lease, 
A Syntactic, Stilistic and Metrical Study of Prudentius (1895), 66 ff. 
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Claudian. Without the strength and the sublimity of Lucre- 
tius, he has evened off the crudities of Lucretius' splendidly 
archaic verse. Manilius achieved a similar polish, but has 
nothing of Prudentius' originality of thought or expression. 
Prudentius has his faults, the chief of which is an occasional 
lapse into bad taste. A writer who in telling of the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes can describe the multitude as sated 
to the point of indigestion {Apoth. 719), can hardly hope for 
the epic spirit or the grand style. But the poems as a whole 
are Lucretian in matter and Virgilian in form. Biblical 
simplicity is arrayed in the splendors of the ancient rhetoric, 
with prevailingly good taste. The land flowing with milk 
and honey becomes (Hamart. 478) 

solum, cui melle perenni 
Glaeba fluens niveos permiscet lactea rivos, — 

verses of which Virgil himself would not have been ashamed. 
And when Prudentius wishes to pay poetical homage to the 
name of Christ, it is to Virgil's mastery of repetition and 
emphatic order that he turns, as Dante did, 4 for a pattern: 

Christus forma Patris, nos Christi forma et imago, 
Condimur in faciem Domini bonitate pat&rna, 
Venture in nostram faciem post saecula Christi. 

In another way these poems suggest both Lucretius and 
Virgil. Dryden remarks that Virgil, had he chosen, could 
have been the foremost writer of satire among the Romans; 
the remark is true, unless it be more justly applied to Lu- 
cretius. They both, at any rate, are masters of satire of one 
variety — not Horace's pleasant picture of human foibles or 
Juvenal's lashing of human vice, but splendid outbursts of 
moral satire as intense as Juvenal's though of an incom- 
parably greater art. Prudentius is allied in kind, though 
not in degree, with Virgil and Lucretius rather than with 
Juvenal. We begin with a theological theme, pass into phi- 
4 Apoth. 309. Cf. Dante, Purg. 30, 49 with Virgil, Ccor. iv, 525. 
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losophy, and before we know it, we are reading a Lucretian 
indictment of the vanity of human achievements or a Vir- 
gilian encomium of the simple life. I would not deny a bit of 
Juvenal now and then — at least there is the inevitable ex- 
coriation of poor woman. Mother Eve did not foresee that 
she would reach the age of Prudentius laden not only with 
the primal transgression of Eden, but with all the iniquities 
of Juvenal's sixth satire. 

In his tributes to the Martyrs, the Peristephanon, Pruden- 
tius employs, with ease and not infrequently with grace, 
various metres of Horace, including strophaic combinations 
of the more difficult sorts. We thus have a new Prudentius 
here ; he is a Christian Horace as well as a Christian Virgil 
and Lucretius. Moreover, we discover two moods in these 
poems, two styles displayed. One, which we should expect 
from the author of the Apotheosis and the Hamartigeneia, is a 
classic treatment of the legend in a complicated metre. The 
other style is utterly simple. Prudentius, using metres that 
suggest our ballad forms, brushes aside all gorgeousness and 
lets the story of a sainted life and a martyr's death shine in 
its own light. At the end of one of the best of the poems, 
that on the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, we find a little 
prayer (2, 581 ff.). In it Prudentius applies an epithet to 
himself that at first startles and then enlightens us. "Audi 
poetam rusticum," he says. Now the master of all the 
measures of the Peristephanon is no rustic, but, as the great 
Bentley called him, the Horace and the Virgil of the Chris- 
tians. A topic that somebody could profitably follow down 
the centuries is 'Christian simplicity, real and assumed.' There 
is nothing false about Prudentius' simplicity here. For the 
moment he is rustic, consciously writing a simple ballad for 
simple folk to understand. But humility became as neces- 
sary a part of a Christian preface as politeness is of a French 
'yours truly.' There is an interesting stream of tradition 
here, with numerous tributaries to explore. 

I am not one of those who think that Prudentius' classic 
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efforts are an unfortunate tour de force and that his best work 
is in the humble Christian style. He does exceedingly good 
things in both styles. In the latter, you can sometimes say 
of him, "non Christianus sed Catullianus " ; he has Catullus' 
lightness and grace and command of delightful diminutives. 
Ovid is another author whose spirit our versatile poet could 
catch. The poem on St. Hippolytus (Peristeph. 11) might 
have come, mutatis mutandis, from the Fasti. It is a half- 
heathen performance, especially the merry description of the 
festival of the saint (vss. 195 ff.). In Peristeph. 12 the festival 
of SS. Peter and Paul is similarly treated. Prudentius is 
merely putting into a literary form the genial attitude of the 
Church towards the fine old rites and festas of the Roman 
worship. 

Of all the inventions of our poet, his transformation of the 
hymn is, to my mind, the most striking. St. Ambrose's 
hymns, while admirably adapted to their immediate and con- 
troversial end, arc incidentally lyrics of crystalline simplicity 
and sincerity — Hyblaean, as the poet Arator 6 called them. 
Except for the iambic metre, there are few suggestions in them 
of classical models. They are perfect after their kind, and 
summon the imitator to despair. But Prudentius entered 
the lists, and it was not his nature to do the same thing twice. 
He calls his little collection Cathemerinon ; broader than its 
title, it includes hymns not only for the canonical hours of 
the day, but for solemn festivals of the year and for the last 
rites of man's life. We see at once from their length that they 
never were intended for use in the liturgy. At least, if a 
modern clergyman gave out Hymn No. 7, which has two hun- 
dred and twenty verses, he would mitigate the announcement 
by adding, "the first two and the last two stanzas." We 
next notice the metres. Some are of the simple sorts, and 
some are exceedingly ornate. For the funeral march in the 

6 Epist. ad Parthenium, 45 : 

Qualis in Hyblaeis Ambrosius eminet hymnis 
Quos positi cunis significastis apes. 
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hymn for the dead (Cath. 10), Prudentius has anapaests. 
One hymn is daringly done in anacreontics ; it is the hymn 
before sleep (Cath. 6), whereas anacreontics suggest a festivity 
that lasts all night. In short, this is the same Prudentius 
that we have learned in the Peristephanon; he is master of 
two kinds of art, the simple and the elaborate. 

We can best appreciate the nature of Prudentius' hymns 
by comparing them with those of St. Ambrose. St. Ambrose 
wrote a hymn — Aeterne rerum conditor — for lauds, the daily 
service at cock-crow; and so did Prudentius (Cath. 1). The 
former is one of the familiar hymns of the breviary, and possesses 
the virtues that I have already described. Prudentius be- 
gins in an Ambrosian way, but soon passes into something 
allegorical. Chanticleer becomes a symbol of Christ, the 
poet says, just as our sleep is but an image of death. Now 
Ambrose, who in his prose works frequently indulged in 
allegory, also has a touch of it here ; but it is merely an inciden- 
tal coloring; he is writing with a service in mind. Pru- 
dentius, apparently with the whole morning before him, is 
giving us a learned exposition — the kind of material that 
would go into one of the good bishop's sermons. In proof 
of the divine power of the cock, Prudentius continues, "'tis 
said that it can put wandering demons to flight." '"Tis 
said" — now nobody says "'tis said" in a hymn. It is 
good for epic ; it is good for the lighter sorts of narrative. 
In a hymn, we give thanks and offer prayers and take things 
for granted. Nor in a hymn do we give reasons and infer- 
ences, as Prudentius proceeds to do, inserting particles like 
nam, namque, inde est quod, and nempe. Then he introduces 
the mention of St. Peter, as Ambrose does, only again in a 
different way, with the flavor of an exemplum in a sermon or in 
certain kinds of ancient and mediaeval poetry, but not that of 
a hymn. It was at cock-crow, Prudentius proceeds, that 
Christ returned from the harrowing of hell, which he sub- 
jected to his own law. So we should subdue the hell of our 
vices, which make up the night of our souls, and we should 
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sweep from our vision those false dreams that so easily beset 
us — the dreams of gold and pleasure and power and honor 
and prosperity, those phantoms that blind us to reality. 
With Christ's help, we can quickly bid them be gone. "Do 
thou, oh Christ, dispel our sleep" : 

Tu Christe somnum dissice, 
Tu rumpe noctis vincula, 
Tu solve peccatum vetus 
Novumque lumen ingere. 

Here, of a sudden, at the end of the poem, we have the sim- 
plicity of an Ambrosian hymn. It might all have had this 
character, had its author so chosen. But it is not so much a 
hymn as a poem of reflection — • in which description, narra- 
tive, and allegorical exposition are all germane — written for 
a moment of the day when a hymn would be appropriate. 
The poet allegorizes the moment, he shows its moral signifi- 
cance, he calls up a typical example, and finally, he lets us 
hear the echo of the hymn itself, as though it stole in from the 
chapel near-by. It is almost as though the poet preferred 
to keep to his couch and ponder on the sacred meaning of the 
moment, instead of arising and taking part in the service. 

A very beautiful hymn, which shows the same method, is 
that for candlelight (Catk. 5). The poet begins with an invoca- 
tion to the Father of lights, and prays for the light of Christ to 
illumine the faithful. He thanks Him not only for the lumina- 
ries in the sky, but for the light that man himself can make 
with a spark from a flint. He sees the lamps lit one by one, 
and muses on the meaning of the marvel. Surely fire is of 
heavenly origin ; it comes from God. That we see from the 
story of Moses and the burning bush. This sets him to 
thinking of all the glorious deeds that Moses wrought for the 
children of Israel. He describes the escape from Egypt, the 
wandering in the wilderness, and the entry into the Promised 
Land. The story is full of allegory, and portends the deeds 
of Christ, and the unwonted light that shone in hell when He 
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descended there before His resurrection. That is why we 
light our candles at Easter, so many of them that the ceiling 
looks like the starry firmament. Light is a worthy offering 
to thee, O God, for it is the most precious of thy gifts to us. 
The time has come in this poem for Prudentius to break into 
his own hymn ; it is the lyric moment, to which he has been 
leading up : 

Tu lux vera oculis, lux quoque sensibus, 
Intus tu speculum, tu speculum foris, 
Lumen quod famulans offero, suscipe 
Tinctum pacifici chrismatis unguine. 

This light that the poet offers is his own life, fragrant with 
the ointment of his baptism. 

We do not read far in these novel hymns before feeling that 
somehow they are not so new. Though the substance is 
Christian, there is something indefinably pagan about them. 
All of a sudden, the Muse is invoked (Cath. 3, 26) ; she is ex- 
horted to spurn her wonted ivy and weave mystic garlands of 
simple verse. Or take the opening strophe of the "Hymn at 
Candlelight" : 

Inventor rutili, dux bone, luminis, 
Qui certis vicibus tempora dividis, 
Merso sole chaos ingruit horridum, 
Lucem redde tuis Christe fidelibus. 

The first and the last line repeat Horace's appeal to the absent 
Augustus 6 — lucem redde tuae, dux bone, patriae. This is 
not a comparison of our Lord to Augustus, but it hovers 
dangerously near that possibility. It shows the lengths that 
Prudentius is willing to go in his pagan flavors. So in the 
account of the harrowing of hell (Cath. 5, 125), we find that 
the river Styx is still flowing below, and that our Lord returns 
from "Acheruntian pools." Moreover, these hymns are in 
their entire framework pagan. They suggest Pindar, who will 

• Carm. iv, 5, 5. See H. Breidt, De Aurelio Prudentio Clemente Horati 
imitatore (1887), 26. 
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begin a hymn with an invocation, tell a myth to illustrate a 
point or honor the god, and pass on into the general and the 
ideal. I am not sure that Prudentius knew Pindar, but we 
can find in Horace, who did, plenty of examples of briefer 
compass but identical character. Take, for instance, the ode 
on poetry (hi, 4). It begins with a prayer for inspiration 
and then tells the myth, the story of the sleeping boy, covered 
with leaves by the woodland doves. Thus the Muses protect 
the poet, they protect the state, and the gods themselves are 
sovereign because of poetry, the higher intelligence ; the 
Giants, symbols of brute strength, fell before them : 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 

There is a touch of Prudentian allegory in this ode of Horace. 

Prudentius, then, is not writing hymns for the liturgy of 
the Church, but is filling the framework of Pindaric and 
Horatian hymns with Christian feeling and belief and Chris- 
tian story. He is showing that the new faith has a wealth 
of material just as poetic as the facts and fables of ancient 
tradition. Yet his purpose is not to supersede pagan culture, 
but to include it. The culture represented by Prudentius' 
hymns and which he passed on to the coming generations, 
cannot dispense with the ancient authors who had contributed 
to its making. 

In this finely pagan performance, there are, we saw, ex- 
quisite bits of the simplest and sweetest sort, worthy of a 
place beside those Hyblaean hymns of St. Ambrose. The 
Church recognized this, and culled them out for its use. 
Some are in the Roman breviary, and one is in the Mozarabic 
liturgy of Spain. Surely lines like the following could not lie 
buried in a Pindaric hymn when they might adorn the feast 
of the Holy Innocents : 

Salvete, flores martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine 
Chris ti insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. 
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However, these centonic hymns of the breviary are only 
partially successful. The excerptor never knows when to 
stop ; his excerpt ends in incompleteness or anticlimax. That 
is because Prudentius did not intend this use to be made of 
such passages; he meant them for contributing effects. 

The reader of the Apotheosis and the Hamartigeneia, which, 
as we saw, are quite as Virgilian as Lucretian, may wonder 
why Prudentius did not take his place among those writers 
who, in a steady stream from the time of Juvencus, had 
essayed to turn the Holy Scriptures into Virgilian epic. 
Gennadius, Vir. III. 13, makes a dubious reference to a work 
of Prudentius, perhaps entitled Hexaemeron, which would 
have included in verse the same material that St. Ambrose 
put into his prose work of the same name. It would be an 
account of the first week of creation, and an interesting pre- 
cursor of Tasso and Du Bartas. But I am not going to accept 
its existence until I have to, for it is easier to believe that Pru- 
dentius did not care to enter the field of biblical epic. He is 
an original poet; he wanted to do something new. Instead 
of another metrified Genesis, he wrote the first allegorical 
epic in Christendom, the Psychomachia, an allegory of the 
battles of the virtues and the vices for the soul, and whatever 
ts defects, a pattern of poetic allegory for many generations 
to come. 

Epic of another sort, combined with other poetical forms, 
occurs in one of the latest of Prudentius' works and one of his 
best, the poem contra Symmachum. The controversy over 
the altar of Victory, which our President described to you in 
his scholarly paper last year, had been settled by St. Ambrose. 
Some twenty years later, when the greatness of this episode 
stood out in its true proportions, Prudentius saw its fitness 
for an epic theme. He made a kind of epic of it, 7 brief in 
bulk but large in scope. It is in the reign of Honorius ;. the 
poet can look back from a tranquil place to the scene of the 
contest. And he looks back farther still. He begins with the 
7 In the poem contra Symmachum. 
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lineage of the gods, and the part they played in Roman his- 
tory. He lingers quite as affectionately on the primitive days 
of ancient Rome, when the gods had humble temples of 
thatch, as Virgil does in the eighth book of the Aeneid. The 
whole treatment is sympathetic and imaginative ; Prudentius 
almost persuades me to become a pagan. He comes down to 
the cults of imperial Rome, not forgetting that of the Sun, 
till we reach the age of the triumph under Constantine. The 
mists of superstition now begin to disperse ; the remnant of 
pagans is small and dwindling. But they turn for one more 
encounter before they leave the field. The protest of Sym- 
machus is thus presented on a large background of history. 
It is an epoch in the story of the Eternal City, which is as 
dear to Prudentius as to Symmachus and to St. Augustine 
and to Dante. That history, however, is not one of decline, 
of the gradual betrayal of the gods that have watched over 
the city ; it is the history of the true progress of Rome. Pro- 
fessor Bury, who has just published a book on the idea of prog- 
ress, should have pondered this passage with more care, as 
well as one in the reply of St. Ambrose, and several more in 
other authors, before stating that the idea of human progress 
towards perfection was foreign to ancient and to Christian 
thought. 8 

The second book is devoted to the refutation of Symmachus. 
Like Ambrose, Prudentius quotes the several points made by 
Symmachus and disposes of them successively stroke for stroke. 
But his purpose is different. Ambrose is concerned with the 
practical question of preventing the restoration of the altar ; 
he gains his object in the quickest time. Prudentius, writing 
at a safe distance, can view the matter in perspective and 
consider its larger bearings. It is a remarkable utterance. 
The work as a whole is a worthy memorial of the triumph of 
Christianity in the state and in society. Could Prudentius 
have translated it into sculpture he could have set his monu- 
ment in the senate-house in place of the pagan altar, to im- 

8 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (1920), 14 f., 19, 20 f. 
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mortalize, as before, the ancient culture, but also its trans- 
mutation into the new and forward-looking ideals of the day. 
The attack on Symmachus is an obvious form of Christian 
apologetics, which here as in St. Augustine's City of God passes 
into a larger literary form. But all Prudentius' work, as I 
began by saying, is, in a way, apologetics ; it is an apology not 
so much for Christian belief as for Christian culture. 
His plan, carried out with some defects, many successes, and 
occasional flashes of genius, was to confront pagan literary, art 
with Christian forms that new in spirit were true to the an- 
cient rules. He read the old authors with minute under- 
standing and with deep delight ; otherwise he could not have 
written as he did. Prudentius is not among the great writers ; 
his very versatility interfered with the attainment of something 
really great. But among the lesser lights his eminence is 
incontestable; if Plautus, Propertius, and Juvenal deserve 
the title of classic, so does Prudentius. Historically, his 
works are of the utmost interest. They give the finest ex- 
pression of Christian humanism that had appeared in poetry. 
Of his followers in the Middle Ages, few if any between his 
own times and those of Dante can contest this palm with him. 
And if we look merely at the many-sidedness of his achieve- 
ments, he stands among them without a peer. 



